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GOOD WORDS.—XLIX. 


The Bible's most ancient chronicles are as fresh and 
Full of suggestions bearing on modern life as though 
they were written yesterday. The power and spirit- 
uality of the Bible are as unmistakable as the energy 


of the sun. RuFus M. Jonzs. 


THINGS THAT REMAIN. 
Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain. 
Rev. 3: 2. 
Oh, strengthen ye the things that still remain! 
We hear the voice from Patmos’ lonely rock. 
Let not its message smite our ears in vain. 
To us it speaks as to that ancient flock. 
Youth leaves us surely; wealth may from us fly; 
Dear friends, most loving, vanish from our sight; 
Yet would we bear ourselves courageously, 
E’en though our day be palled by blackest night. 
If much be taken, something still is ours; 
We still can work, and love, and lend a hand; 
Life holds some good, in spite of waning powers; 
We are not friendless in a barren land. 
Though we of many good things are bereft, 
Let us with stout hearts cherish al Ithat is left! 


—A, Emerson Palmer. 


FRIENDS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

[An address before Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association, 
Eleventh month, 1906.] 


MUSIC, 


The attitude of Friends toward music at the time 
of the rise of the Society has, I believe, been some- 
what misapprehended. It is popularly supposed to 
have been an attitude of uncompromising and unal- 
terable condemnation of it, whereas I believe there 

yas not any real antagonism to true music, or, per- 
haps, I should say, to a pure use of music. In later 
generations, when much of formalism had crept into 
the beliefs and practices of Friends, undoubtedly 
much of bigoted opinion asserted itself on the sub- 
ject, but in the minds of the early Friends there 
was not necessarily any condemnation of music as 
music, of the right and suitable use of music. But 
the fact remans that, in their age, there was very lit- 
tle pure use of music. So, for practical purposes, 
their attitude could not well be other than one of con- 
demnation at that time, because the then prevailing 
use of it was so impure and debased and so stifling to 
the spirit of the God-fearing man. Of course it was 
the same with poetry and other forms of literature. 
Almost all these things we call the fine arts were de- 
based. The leisure class, of which Friends as a rule 
were not and upon which class they had but little 
influence, were in England as in most communities, 





past or present, the custodians of culture, so to speak. 
They had cultivated the fine arts, but becoming de- 
based and profligate, they used these wonderful agen- 
cies of man’s mind and soul for the dragging down 
instead of the lifting up of their daily lives. Friends 
saw this. This was all they did see—simply an awful 
prostitution of noble agencies by perverted minds. 
And I do not think Friends were at all lacking in in- 
sight as to the matter, for no man, Friend or not, 
could have discovered any good thing in much of the 
music of the day. And so, without any theorizing 
about it, and as a purely practical remedy for a situa- 
tion that admitted of no delay or compromise, they 
simply cut it out of their scheme of daily living, along 
with all other arts so misused. We may, therefore, 
without aspersion say that the estimate of music held 
by many of the early Friends was, by reason of the 
peculiar struggle of their day, a distorted one. Not 
that their judgment upon the then-prevailing use of 
music was not just, but any unqualified condemna- 
tion of it and denial of its possibilities for good, was. 
Their age was one of extraordinary ferment, both 
political and religious, so that we need not marvel at 


the radical character of the remedies applied to the 


gross social disorders of the time. The crying need 
of the times was a new spiritual awakening, and to 
that end the prevailing pleasures and customs, the 
accepted ideals—almost the very forms of thought— 
had to be done away with. 

Now the tendency of all thought is to erystallize 
into definite forms; deep religious fervor in one gen- 
eration cools off into outward compliance ; that is to 
say, into mere formalism in the next. So, the chil- 
dren of Friends in time drifted into formalism sim- 
ply because there is very little originality about any 
of us, and the tremendous agitation and outburst of 
that day had to exhaust itself sometime, while result- 
ing in vastly better conditions of society. And, just 
as we always hope to reach, and think we have 
reached the final goal in human progress, so Friends 
in due time endeavored to crystallize their ideals in- 
stead of letting them LTOW On. They embodied cer- 
tain active principles of the soul life into fixed rules 
of life and conduct (for those who had not enough 
originality or soul fervor to do it for themselves) in 
a Book of Discipline. 
living principle of action gets put away into a formal 
rule of conduct, it is pretty sure to be put safely to 
sleep where it cannot do any good at all; and once the 
rule is established temporary objection becomes es- 
tablished prejudice. In some such way there became 
woven into our forefathers’ minds the strong preju- 
dice against music, a prejudice that, of course, did not 
and could not kill the great divine spirit and purpose 
of music itself, but which did most lamentably starve 


Now just as soon as a great 
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many a soul in the ranks of Friends and prevent it 
from ever being able to express itself in this wonder 
ful language of the mind and of the soul. If it were 
not pitiful, it would be almost amusing how long a 
prejudice, a “ set” of the mind, about some matters, 
will cling to us and continue on forever in our way 
of looking at things. And this has been particularly 
so with our attitude toward music in the past, and 
largely so even up to the present day, taking our So- 
ciety throughout its borders. Now as to the present, 
I think we to-day should open our arms to this great 
instrumentality, music, and keep it pure and good, 
Par- 
ticularly, in the home, and particularly not in the 
Friends’ meeting or First-day school, because there it 
would supplant a much higher agency for good. 


just as we do, or should do, our mother tongue. 


Let us take it into our homes, and let it have a place 
in our lives. Not necessarily in any ambitious way, 
not necessarily that many or any of us should aspire 
to become great performers, or great students of it, 
but simply for the wholesomeness of it in our daily 
living. It is good, simple, everyday music that we 
should seek first, and all other good things musical 
will in due course be added. 


If we cannot sing, if we 
have not got “de 


nachel organs” that Dunbar’s 
“ Malindy ” had, we ean listen, we can be at least 
sympathetic with the simpler poems we may find on 
all sides expressed in this language, turning to it as 
we would take up a sweet poem of Whittier’s for the 
rood of one’s soul. 
“Thou flower of rapture and thou fruit 
Invisible enchantress of the heart; 
Mistress of charms that bring relief 


To sorrow, and to joy impart 
\ heavenly tone that keeps it undefiled.” 


of grief, 


And whatever, be it ever so little, that we have to 
do with music, let us do that little well. And if we 


play an instrument let us first feel the meaning of 


the music before we attempt to express it; and when 


we do give it expression, let us do it with our whole 
heart, as we would hope to render the lines of a real 
poem worthilv. 

I have man or woman who can- 
not tell one tune from another; but even they would 
come to a just appreciation of and measurably learn 
to love music if they would regard it as a great lan- 
guage, and not as a boarding school “ accomplish- 
ment” for young girls. 


not fi rgeotten the 


Music’s great field of influence is the home, and 
it is to be greatly regretted that the austere faith of 
our past so largely failed to recognize this. Music in- 
spires emotional activities, and if in the home it be 
made really good and sweet and wholesome, it in- 
spires the most healthful and helpful emotional states 
of body and mind which lead up to a happy, cheerful 
doing, to a wholesomeness of daily living, to a ra- 
tional gayety of disposition, to sweet resignation and 
renewed strength at times of sadness or suffering. 
How easily it may be made to relax and rest the over- 
taxed nerves! How generally to soothe, inspire and 
sustain the physical powers! It is a food to the emo- 
In its higher and more in- 
tricate phases it appeals powerfully to the intellect, 


tional side of our nature. 
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and it should have the fullest possible recognition in 
the home and in our secular schools. In this last par- 
ticular I feel we fall greatly short of realizing our 
need for music. 

But much as I would have it taught in our secular 
schools and thoroughly as I believe in it as a cement- 
ing bond to and safeguard for the home, I would 
never intrude it upon the graver duties and lessons of 
the religious schools. I well appreciate such force as 
really lies in the argument that music builds up the 
attendance on religious schools of other denomina- 
tions and will do the same for our First-day schools. 
But my answer to this is, that numbers alone are not 
really a test of the vigor of a school, indeed, that this 
numerical test of success so dear to the hearts of most 
of us, is almost always misleading. Music is not 
really needed, nor is it fitted to do good in the field of 
our First-day school work. The apparent need of it, 
I think, arises from the failure to make the First-day 
school attractive in the real purposes of such a school. 
The deep things of life do appeal to every person. 
People all want to face the serious side of life, to talk 
over and to receive help in spiritual matters, and the 
giving of this (when really, truly given), is always 
satisfying to the individual and is always invigorating 
to the life of the class. 

Let us to-day carefully limit our use of music and 
wisely refrain from taking it into the First-day school 
or the meeting. Both our Discipline and our prac- 
tice have within the past fifty years recorded a new 
attitude, but let us remember that this applies only 
to the use of music outside the meeting. 

There are the best of reasons, I believe, why this 
discrimination should be carefully maintained. Music 
appeals primarily through the emotional nature in us, 
and not primarily or directly to the spiritual, and 
in the meeting or First-day school, if employed 
habitually, it would supplant a much higher agency 
for good—the opportunity for silent communion, the 
learning at the Divine knee concerning the duty laid 
upon the individual soul. 

Many people think that an intensely emotional 
state of body, leading up to excitement of mind, or, 
if not so violent as this, a state of pleasant exaltation 
of feeling, is a worshipful attitude towards God. And 
to this end they desire to themselves sing or to hear 
musie rendered. It is all beautiful, all good, within 
moderation, and it has its place, but it is distinctly 
not worship, or at least not worship as Friends un- 
derstand the word. Worship is the mingling of spirit 
with spirit, in the silence of all flesh, when something 
higher and greater than our emotions engrosses us. 

In the First-day school there is the grave objection 
that the musical features would become the more 
attractive features, at the expense of the deeper in- 
struction the schools should give and the deeper in- 
terest the pupils should experience over and above 
simply a pleasant emotional, happy frame of mind. 
Not that happy, emotional states of mind are wrong 
—far from it—but that there are other occasions for 
that, while the First-day school is the place for higher 
and deeper things, and is a school unlike others, and 
with very limited time for instruction. 
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There is the added grave objection that anything 
emotional, that is performed habitually, and does not 
lead on to an act which consummates and fulfills the 
emotion, always weakens the person’s character in its 
capacity for feeling, in its capacity for experiencing 
sympathy, and in its strength to undergo sacrifice; 
while the perfunctory, habitual singing of sacred 
songs almost inevitably leads to indifference to the 
real meaning of the words. 

This is, I conceive, the true basis of objection to 
such a use of music, as well as (by the way) to most 
theater going, particularly where tragic scenes are 
presented. The situation for us is a false, an unreal 
one. We have no part in it. Our emotions are ex- 
cited, yet have no proper fulfillment in anything we 
can do. It is disastrous to our best nature to be 
roused and yet fail to act. 


Nwarthmore, Pa. 


CuarLes Paxson. 


OUTGROWING LITURGY AND THE CREED. 


[Many of our readers have followed with interest the trial 
of Algernon S. Crapsey for heresy, and the decision of the 
authorities of the Episcopal Church that he shall no longer be 
allowed to preach in its pulpits. It is not for us to discuss the 
wisdom of the church’s action, or whether Dr. Crapsey ought 
to have resigned when he found he had outgrown the Apostles’ 
Creed. We quote the following passages from his farewell ad- 
dress to his congregation, because they contain so much food 
for serious thought. ] 


Having lived so long in your service, I had hoped 
to die in that service. But this is not to be. Instead 
of being separated by the gracious, natural action of 
God, we are forced to part by what we believe to be 
the unnatural, ungracious action of men. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have stood 
in this pulpit and have spoken to you the words of 
this life, and you will bear me witness that I have 
not shunned to declare unto you the whole counsel of 
God as that counsel has been revealed to my intelli- 
gence and my conscience. I have often spoken, and 
unwisely, so far as your earthly comfort:and mine is 
concerned, but I have never spoken untruly. 

I have never spoken against my inward conviction, 
nor have I held back, for prudential reasons, things 
which I considered it my duty to say. And it is for 
speaking thus unwisely, so far as my comfort and 
yours is concerned, but as I still think for speaking 
what is true and timely, I am to be deprived of the 
right of speaking in this pulpit at all. 

But I am not only barred from the pulpit. I am also 
forbidden to stand before the altar and to celebrate 
the sacred offices of the Church. This, however, 
though a sorrow to us both, is certainly not a misfor- 
tune to me. No one but a minister can know how 
dangerous to his soul is the constant repetition of the 
acts of the ritual and the continual rehearsal of the 
words of the liturgy. Through continual use the 
words become dulled and the actions mechanical, and 
I am sure that, however sad it may be, it is better for 
my soul to leave my place before the high altar and 
go down and kneel in the midst of the people and re- 
ceive the sacraments of the Chureh from worthier 
hands than mine. 
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It is not that I can no longer preach in this pulpit 
or pray before this altar that breaks my heart, but 
that I can no longer go in and out among you as your 
pastor, bringing to you that comfort wherewith I my- 
self have been comforted of God. 

Because I am compelled to leave the pastorate of 
St. Andrew’s must you also forsake its membership ? 
I do not believe it. While it is my duty to go forth 
not knowing whither I go, it is your duty to abide in 
your place. It is your task to take up the work that 
I lay down. 

The fact that the present situation is unstable is 
the controlling reason for your remaining. If you 
believe in the traditional conception of the origin of 
Jesus, your right to remain in the Church is unques- 
tioned; if, on the contrary, you hold to the scientific 
and historical conception of the origin of Jesus, still 
it is your right and duty to remain, for it is not the 
province of the Church to determine the question of 
the physical origin of Jesus; that determination be- 
longs to science, and when science has determined the 
Church will receive. It is the duty of the Church 
not to tell you by what physical process Jesus was 
generated, but to instruct you in that way of life 
which Jesus taught and lived. 


MEETING AT BEAR GAP. 


The Friends’ meeting house, near 
| Northumberland County, Pa., in the limits of Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting], stands on high 
ground, in a nook bordered by woodland, with an out- 
look over field and hilltop, bounded in the distance by 
mountain vieW. 


Bear Gap 


The beauty of the spot is attractive, 
while the varied depressions and elevations of the 
landseape lend an additional charm. For some years 
no regular Friends’ meeting has been held in this 
house, whose doors once swung to the entrance and 
exit of the little company who were wont to assemble 
within its walls. The forms and faces, the lives and 
labors of these Friends who have passed into the 
before our 
view with strong impression, and connect 
themselves with pleasing memories. When the mem- 
bership was reduced to a single family, it became im- 


great beyond, are frequently brought 
mental 


practicable to hold meetings at the meeting house; so 
since that time the meetings have been continued at 
the home of Griffith and William U. John. In the 
early part of last summer the needs of the community 
in the vicinity of the meeting house, led to an appli- 
eation to us Friends, for its use by those who wished 
to conduct a union Sunday School. Those interested 
in the movement are for the most part Lutherans and 
Methodists. 


ing school 


a tlourish- 
been the result, which thev have 
named Friends’ Grove Union Sunday School. There 
is a surprising interest manifested. Parents and chil- 
dren alike take part. Their sincerity, their earnest- 
ness, their willingness to shoulder all the burdens to 


The privilege being granted, 
has 


be carried in conducting the school, is quite inspiring. 


Their solicitation that we Friends here assist them 
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in their work, has to a certain extent been complied 


with, and William U. John, at their request, fre- | 


quently addresses them on religious subjects. Thank- 
ful for the favor of having the use of the house, 
they at their own expense put a new roof on it, and 
did other repairs and work on the premises. 3esides, 
this favor deepened their respect and feeling for 
Friends, and in consequence a desire was often ex- 
pressed that a ministering Friend be invited to hold 
a meeting among them. Joel Borton, in respnse to 
the invitation, feeling a freedom to be with us on the 
25th of Eleventh month, came on agreeably to ap- 
pointment. He attended the school, and at the close 
of the exercises delivered a discourse on temperance. 
He then explained our custom of waiting upon the 
Lord in silence. At the conclusion of his remarks 
those present, including the school and visitors, mak- 
ing a house full, fell into a thoughtful, reverent atti- 
tude, quite unusual among those unacquainted with 
our ways. After this Joel arose, saying that God’s 
best gift to man was the gift of eternal life. Dwell- 
ing upon this subject, he said there is no death. Life 
beginning here is continuous hereafter. What we 
eall death is only a transition, only a passing of the 
soul from its temporal habitation, merely arraying 
itself in the garb of immortality. The body aban- 
doned resolves itself into the dust. The leaf falls from 
the tree, deserted by the vital principle which returns 
to the tree, to burst forth again, developing the buds 
into new leaves with all their freshness and beauty. 
Paradise, the final home of the blessed, is pictured to 
us as the Garden of the Lord. Could we get a single 
glance into this Garden of the Lord death would be 
deprived of its terrors. Joel illustrated this by an 
allegorical account of a boy having a sister at the 
point of death whom he dearly loved. He could not 
bear to think of her being removed from this state of 
earthly existence to leave him alone to buffet the 
storms of time. He had heard that a leaf from the 
tree of life, which grew in the Garden of the Lord, 
if taken and given her, would be a restorative, bring- 
ing her back to health and vigor. He set out to ae- 
ecomplish this purpose, and met the angel of life and 
death standing just outside the gates of the Garden. 
The boy was questioned as to his errand, and he said 
he wished to obtain a leaf from the tree of life that 
his sister might be saved from death. The angel in 
reply signified his willingness to bring him this leaf, 
but the boy must assure the angel that she would be 
entirely exempt from sorrow and suffering as long as 
she lived clad in mortality. This the boy could not 
do. As the boy was turning sadly away the angel 
pushed the gates slightly ajar, and such were the 
brightness and glory of the scenes revealed within 
that he was transported with delight, and he no longer 
desired his sister to be kept from the immediate en- 
joyment of the supreme happiness prevalent in this 
region of bliss. His one aim thenceforth was to hold 
himself in readiness to follow her. Joel continued 
at length, considering the topics related to his subject, 
and then concluding the session shortly ended. We 


th 
thought it a very good meeting. G. J. 
Elysburg, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


In his Report on the Higher Education of Essex, 
M. E. Sadler [Professor of the History and Adminis- 
tration of Education in the University of Manches- 
ter], when about to speak of Saffron Walden School, 
has an exordium as follows: 

“ With quiet firmness of purpose and with a long 
sustained liberality, the Society of Friends has done 
a valued, though unobtrusive, work in education. 
The visitor who is admitted to its schools cannot but 
feel the strength, as well as the charm, of the influ- 
ence which pervades them. He is in the presence of 
a great tradition—a tradition which is ethical rather 
than intellectual, and concerned with conduct rather 
than with abstract ideas. What is impressive in it is 
its quiet spirit of reasonable service; its belief in a 
way of life; its sense of personal obligation; its re- 
gard for the individuality which realizes itself, 
through freedom, in self-restraint. The schools are 
not institutions, but families writ large. Natural- 
ness, simplicity, good sense distinguish their adminis- 
tration and their arrangements. But underlying all 
their work are principles which form the foundations 
of a training, penetrative through its patience and 
through the persuasive power of example.” 

We may hang our heads, and long that his estimate 
were true. Still the passage does describe what our 
forefathers sought to make our schools, and also what 
those at their head, the teachers, and a wakening 
membership, would fain render them to-day.—The 
Friend (London). 


A NEW STAGE IN CIVILIZATION. 

Within ten years a change has come about in the 
interrelation of the nations of the world, more radical 
and far-reaching than anything hitherto known in 
thousands of years. Heretofore it has been assumed 
that, at least in the last resort, nations must fight 
one another. ‘They must, therefore, always stand 
ready to resist or even to attack. We have now, for 
the first time in history, an established and general 
court of the world, soon to be suitably housed, before 
which not merely slight issues, but the gravest ques- 
tions touching the life of nations may be honorably 
brought and adjudicated with such likelihood of essen- 
tial justice to both sides in the issue as was never be- 
fore possible by the old-fashioned arbitrament of the 
sword. This change of international relations, now in 
full view, is only analogous to the transition in an 
earlier period from the barbarous method of the duel, 
or trial by ordeal of battle, to the habitual orderly pro- 
cesses of civilized courts. In this case, as in the other 
the use of the new method means the utter disuse 
of the old, with its fearful cost of blood and treasure 
and its outrageous injustices. 

An urgent need is at once created to acquaint the 
peoples of the world with the full significance of the 
new movement now under way. Only the few yet 
realize that there is no occasion or excuse, provided 
the legitimate provisions of the first Hague Confer- 
ence are fairly put into operation, for any more wars 
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among civilized nations. Slavery is already an an- 
achronism which no one expects to see revived. There 
is every reason to believe that war is to be numbered 
with slavery and duelling. The immediate necessity 
is to bring this fact home to the knowledge of all the 
people in every country. 

Various efforts are already on foot to establish 
needful publicity and awaken general interest. First, 
there is a great Interparliamentary Union, consisting 
of many hundreds of the active members of the parlia- 
ments of the world, including our own Congress, who 
are in league to promote the cause of international 
arbitration. Another series of organizations is com- 
posed of business men and Boards of Trade in cities. 
In the United States about one hundred Boards of 
Trade are already committed in favor of the new 
method of justice as compared with the old method of 
violence. Moreover, the labor unions are giving their 
attention to this movement. The working men have 
discovered that war hits them with peculiar hardship. 
Its conditions are always tyrannous towards the poor. 
The unions promise to throw the enormous force of 
their influence in the direction of stopping war. 

The organizations of business men, of parliamentar- 
ians and of working men are looking forward to the 
establishment of an International Congress, or Parlia- 
ment, which shall discuss, if not actually legislate 
upon, the subjects of common interest to all nations. 
It is believed that any general recommendations of 
such a world congress, with a view to the common 
welfare, would soon be taken up by public opinion, 
and, so far as they were reasonable, would come to 
have, through growing usage, the force of law. 

It is now proposed to establish a Press Bureau 
which shall serve to gather and convey interesting 
and popular matters favorable to the cause of arbitra- 
tion and peace as against the use of violence. It is 
also proposed to hold public meetings and national 
conferences from time to time in the principal cities 
of the United States, as such meetings are now held in 
France and England, for the awakening of public in- 
terest in the new movement. This work is also en- 
tering the schools and colleges. The young people 
are to know, as a requisite part of their education, the 
greatness of the change in the relationship of nations, 
which is henceforth to alter the course of the history 
of the world. Ancient history was the chronicle of 
wars. History is going to be the story of humanity 
and civilization. 

This new movement calls for help in money and 
sympathy. A few thousands of dollars e xpended effi- 
ciently for several years would soon save the world 
hundreds of millions of dollars now lavished in build- 
ing warships. Better yet, we look confidently for the 
turn of the tide of international feeling from habits 
of mutual suspicion to a normal humane tone of good- 
will. We look forward to a world where men shall 
have no occasion to fear or hate one another. 

The help of ministers and churches is counted upon 
in the movement for arbitration and justice. The 
churches have new opportunity to do something 
practical to compass the object for which they stand. 
Let every church of every name give a hearing on 
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Peace First-day, the third First-day of Twelfth 
month, or at some other suitable time, to its own min- 
ister, or else to some other capable speaker, who shall 
show by illustration and object lesson how needless 
war will be in a truly civilized world. Let there also 
be definite instruction with regard to this peculiarly 
suitable subject in every First-day School. 

The approaching Hague Conference threatens to 
create a critical moment. Various great subjects will 
come before the Conference; for instance, the limita- 
tion of armaments, a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, the immunity of private property at sea from 
seizure by belligerents, the establishment of a world 
congress, and the provision that hostilities shall in no 
vase begin before an opportunity is given for investi- 
gation through the mediation of one or more friendly 
powers. The British Parliament has alre ‘ady voted 
with substantial unanimity that the first of these great 
subjects shall be urged by their government. The 
United States ought not to be backward in this 
urgency. There cannot be too many influential peti- 
tions forwarded to the Executive Department at 
Washington between now and the assembling of the 
Conference at The Hague, asking that our govern- 
ment may help make this occasion worthy and fruit- 
ful. Such popular petitions from churches and asso- 
ciations actually did help to make the first Conference 
at The Hague a success. 

A committee of men of various religious names has 
been appointed by friends of this movement. The 
committee will be glad to hear from those in all parts 
of the country who will co-operate with them in any 
way. They will be glad to have any money help, and 
will acknowledge it in due form and try to use it with 
the best economy. They will try to arrange for fur- 
nishing speakers or lecturers. Their chairman is Rev. 
James L. Tryon, who may be addressed at the head- 
quarters of the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. This statement is being sent to 
all the religious papers in the country, as well as to 
many others, with the hope that it may be given a 
generous editorial notice for the sake of the 
cause which all religious men desire to serve. 

This circular is approved by the following 
known and representative men: Bishop Henry W. 
Warren, Denver; Francis E. Clark, Boston; Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn; Teunis 8S. Hamlin, Wash- 
ington; Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia; Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; R. S. MacArthur, New York: 
Bis shop David H. Greer, New York; S. F. Hershey, 
Wooster, Ohio; President F. W. Hamilton, Tufts 
College, Massachusetts; Cardinal Gibbons, Balti- 
more; Bishop William Lawrence, Boston; William 
Hayes Ward, editor of the Independent, New York; 
Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook, New York; 
President William E. Huntington, Boston; Professor 
Henry van Dvke, Princeton; F. W. Gunsaulus, Chi- 
cago; Francis H. Rowley, Boston; Herrick Johnson, 
Chicago; Robert E. Speer, New York. 


> common 


well- 


If one is to keep his aim in sight he must not have 
too many aims.— Edward Everett Hale. 
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R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BusINEss MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must 
reach us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
und Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1906. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


The Fifteenth Amendment did not settle the race 
It only put the working-out of the destiny 
of the black race on a new footing. Legislation can- 
not, unaided, settle the problems which the present 
otters concerning the de velopment, business and SK «ial 
Now and then a cireum- 


question. 


status of the colored race. 
stance like the closing of “ The Clansman,” after an 
ill-expressed protest, or a riot in a Southern town, 
makes the unthinking masses realize that we have an 
increasing problem on our hands. .A portion of us 
are keenly alive to this fact without the emphasis of 
special incidents, yet we have thus far failed to get 
together and pian concerted action to relieve present 
conditions. 

We send a little money to Southern schools, we 
hold now and then a conference to hear about what 
is being done for the race. Sporadic efforts are made 
in our cities to better moral, intellectual and financial 
conditions, but we are only touching the problem in 
spots. The legal status of the negro has been cared 
for by an abstract sense of justice, but we have failed 
in the conerete care needed to see that negro labor is 
not exploited by white men and that opportunity is 
offered to prepare to use the franchise privilege 
wisely. The percentage of crime among city negroes 
is high. The most casual observation of the condi- 
tions under which they live in our cities shows that 
this fact is a natural sequence of definite causes. 

The race is intellectually in its infancy. Most ave- 
nues of trade are closed to the blacks because they are 
ignorant and unskilled; the money of the white race 
is not to any extent spent among them, and at the 
North they have not learned to practice race solidar- 
itv in business. Race integrity is generally deemed 
wise by the representative interests of both races. 
The question is one of the business, intellectual and 
political development of the black race side by side 
with the whites, with the idea of maintaining contin- 
ued separation of the races. 

Industrial education in schools especially estab- 
lished for colored children is needed in all our large 
Northern cities. A great step forward will be 


achieved when we have the prevalent ignorance and 
consequent inefficiency of colored men replaced by 
real skill of hand. 


This is in no way a substitute for 
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higher intellectual training, but it is a step toward it, 
and will teach thousands who not only are without 
desire for intellectual achievement, but who are held 
by a financial bondage which prevents the possibility 
of advancement. 

Federation among eclored people themselves under 
wise and competent leadership would develop race 
loyalty and educate the masses by contact with and 
common interest in the ideas of the intelligent men 
of their own race. Such combination, of course, if 
not wisely guided, might injure rather than help the 
race, but a people to gain recognition must first be- 
lieve in themselves and show to others that their con- 
fidence is well-founded, and some organization to di- 
rect the efforts of the race seems necessary. 

Federation among white men interested in the 
development of the negro race is needed now about 
as much as the Abolition Society was needed in the 
days of slavery agitation. The work of that day was 
to emancipate the bodies of the race and place upon 
them the responsibilities of self-support and citizen- 
ship; our work is to emancipate their minds from 
ignorance, and their business opportunities from finan- 
cial exploitation. It is a very discouraging fact to 
many families of anti-slavery proclivities that after 
we have opened our free schools and the ballot to the 
colored race they are largely ignorant and inefficient 
and not infrequently vicious. This discouragement is 
natural, but illogical. We cannot legislate morality, 
skill, energy, reasoning capacity and business initia- 
tive into a race. <A proclamation of freedom from the 
limitations that beset the race will have to be slowly 
worked out not only by them, but by us. We need 
now a better knowledge of actual conditions with 
which we are trying to deal; we need increased char- 
itv on the part of the dominant race in judging the 
undeveloped black man; we need dispassionate knowl- 
edge instead of prejudiced and imperfect reports gen- 
erally diffused; we need to protect the race from labor 
exploitation, extortionate rents and taxes, and to 
exact from them such contribution to the world’s 
work as we feel they are able to assume. Organiza- 
tion seems the only road to successful co-operation. 
The present critical period in the development of the 
whole negro problem seems to demand this now. 





At the recent Social Education Congress, in Bos- 
ton, the teacher in the public school was characterized 
as “the interpreter of the republic to the citizens to 
be.” Dr. Brumbaugh, superintendent of Philadel- 
phia schools, said: “The question for the teacher in 
the republic to determine is, Shall the same course 
of study prevail in Mississippi that is used in Massa- 
chusetts? We have not yet seriously reached the 
point where the quality of our democratic institutions 
is honored in the materials with which we educate our 
children. Education has for its first duty the making 
of men, and then the influencing of these men to put 
conduct above career, character above calling, justi- 
fying this procedure upon the principle that conduct 
is three-fourths of life.” 
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In an address recently delivered in London on 
some social problems, one of our modern thinkers ex- 
pressed the following thoughts concerning religion: 
“ A religious man is one who has sure knowledge that 
he is here, not to fulfill some narrow purpose, but as 
an instrument of the force that created the world and 
probably the universe. Religion makes a man cour- 
ageous, and if he is not intelligent it makes him ex- 
tremely dangerous. In the absence of religion a 
coarse man has the most courage, but with religion the 
most fragile and sensitive become enormously cour- 
ageous.” 


It is encouraging to the concerned citizens who are 
working for the purification of the press that respect- 
able papers and magazines are exercising more care- 
ful supervision over the character of the advertise- 
ments that appear upon their pages. A New York 
weekly that has carried on an active crusade against 
patent medicine advertisements recently called atten- 
tion to the appearance, in a Philadelphia daily paper 
which claims to exclude objectionable advertising, of 
a description of a universal panacea side by side with 
The daily 
paper at once proceeds to explain that the advertise- 
ment in question was inserted through a misunder- 


a burglary story and a railway merger. 


standing and was immediately withdrawn as soon as 
its character was discovered. If the readers of papers 
will habitually protest against advertisements which 
they deem objectionable, the columns of those that 
come into our homes will gradually become cleaner. 
We eall the attention of our readers to an article 
in this issue entitled “ A New Stage in Civilization.” 
The names appended to’t show that people are begin- 
ning to understand-that wars are unnecessary, and 
that Christian Churches generally are beginning to 
realize that war and Christianity 
hand in hand. <As a _ Society we 
done as much in 


cannot go 


have not 


recent years for the  pro- 
motion of peace as we ought to have done. Friends 


in their quarterly and yearly meetings might well fol- 
low the example of the American Peace Society, 
which has sent a letter to President Roosevelt urg- 
ing that the following subjects be given a place on 
the program of the conference to be held next vear 
at The Hague: The further development of the per- 
manent court of arbitration, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, to be signed by all 
the Powers; the creation of a periodic congress of 
nations; the limitation and, if possible, the reduction 
of armaments; the creation of a commission for the 
codification of the generally-accepted principles of in- 
ternational law, and the provision that questions af- 
fecting vital interests or national honor be referred to 
a commission of inquiry before hostilities are declared. 


There is one thing that man loves more than re- 
ligion, and that is freedom; he has an instinct for 
each, but the latter conditions the former; when it 
is eramped, religion itself shrinks—Theodore T. 


Munger. 


OUR PROBATION OFFICER IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

It is feared by the sub-committee of the Yearly 
Meeting Philanthropic Committee having charge of 
the matter of securing the appointment of a proba- 
tion officer in Philadelphia that a wrong lnpression 
has probably been conveyed to Friends concerning 
Very little 


response has been received by the committee to a let- 


the funds for the salary of the officer. 


ter sent to quarterly meetings asking for funds. As 
most Friends probably know, Race Street Friends are 
co-operating with Twelfth Street Friends in paying 
the salary of a1. additional probation officer, who is to 
Friend. 


year is $700, and a considerable part of our 


The entire amount to be raised each 


le ; 
halt of 


be a 
the first vear’s salary is still needed. 

The committee feels justified in urging Friends to 
do their best to help raise this money. ‘There is 
thought to be no more hopeful social or educational 
work being done in the city than this work of trying 
criminal 
Several religious and other organizations in 


to prevent children from vetting into the 
class. 
the city already support one or more probation offi 
cers, and it is felt that Friends ought to be helping 
to promote such an important movement. 

In Edith M. Wilson, a daughter of Isaac Wilson, 
the committee has been fortunate in finding a candi- 
date for the position who is enthusiastically interested 
in the work, is well fitted to do it 
highly acceptable to the Friends of Twelfth Street, 
is making a very favorable impression on experienced 


successfully, is 


people of the Probation and Juvenile Court Assoeia- 
tion, and who it is hoped will be regularly appointed 
a probation officer very soon. 

Subscriptions should be sent, with a view to mak- 
ing them yeatty, to Mary H. Kirby, chairman Sub- 
Committee for Missionarv Work among Women and 
Children, 1730 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Friends’ Equal Rights Association differs from 
all similar organizations in being forced to conduct 
its business largely through correspondence. The 
superintendent takes this opportunity to urge the ap- 
pointment of some interested man or woman, in each 
philanthropic committee of the subordinate meetings, 
to enroll all Friends, above sixteen years of age, who 
are willing to thus identify themselves with the ef- 
fort to make women legally free. 

It is hoped all in sympathy will contribute ten 
cents each, to be forwarded direct from each superin- 
tendent to Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, O., 
who is treasurer of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion. This is essential to our being allowed the privi- 
lege of having delegates attend the coming Suffrage 
Convention in Chicago, during Second month next, 
due notice of which will be given later. 

Friends already belonging to suffrage associations 
are not expected to join that of Friends, but many of 
our members have never been counted as favoring 
woman’s enfranchisement, and to these we appeal for 
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Saar 


aid to accomplish a great reform. There is no argu- 
ment more convincing than that of numbers. 

In the early fifties Susan B. Anthony, at a conven- 
tion of teachers in New York State, stood for twenty 
minutes while a hot debate ensued as to whether or 
not the women teachers, forming three-fourths of the 
gathering, should be allowed the privilege of the 
floor. To-day the university of her home city, Roch- 
ester, is open to women, largely through her efforts. 
To paraphrase Jaspar, the late colored preacher- 
astronomer, of Richmond, Virginia, whose favorite 
expression was, “ The sun do move,” we say, “ The 
world do move,” and woman’s full enfranchisement is 
a short step, indeed, compared to all she has gained 
since Susan B. Anthony was informed, “ The sisters 
come here to listen and learn, not to teach.” 

“The entering wedge ” in county, State and Na- 
tional legislation may be a petition for more sanitary 
school houses, or a better-paid woman teacher; for a 
police matron, a curfew law, a truant officer, or a 
juvenile court. Let us despise not the day of small 
things, but be ever on the alert for larger opportuni- 
ties, and be satisfied with nothing less than equal 
rights for all women everywhere. By so doing we 
but reaffirm principles our Society has upheld for 
centuries. 

Superintendents and other suffragists among 
Friends are invited to apply for literature, or for any 
assistance within the power of their friend, 

Mary Bentiey THomas. 
Equal Rights Supt. Friends’ Gen. Conf. 
Ednor, Md. 


YOUNGER FRIENDS AND PLAINNESS. 

The afternoon session of the Conference on Prac- 
tical Standards of Living, held in the Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, on December 1st, was well 
attended by voung women, who discussed the prob- 
lems of dress and entertainment. 


DRESS. 


In her opening address, the chairman, Lucy M. 
Griscom, remarked that the idea of simplicity would 
probably prove to be the keynote of the meeting, and 
such was the case. 
while it 


The suggestion was made that 
is not advisable for us to return to the dis- 
tinctive garb of our grandmothers, still it would be 
well for us to follow their example by purchasing 
good materials, and having our garments well made. 
Simplicity of apparel should not be confounded with 
‘‘ plainness.”” The longing for pretty colors and taste- 
ful fashion should not be ignored or suppressed; 
oftentimes, when the gratification of these natural 
desires has been denied, it has led to extravagance and 
excessive display in later life. 

It should be remembered that stylishness does not 
necessarily mean beauty, and the latter quality is the 
more to be desired. Harmony of colors should be 
carefully considered; it is too often neglected. The 
dress should be suitable for the occasion. The morn- 
ing dress should be as well fitted for its use as is the 
evening gown. No woman should be bound by the 


dictates of fashion; once having bought a good dress 
she should not hesitate to wear it as long as it is ser- 
viceable. 

These remarks seemed to apply equally well in the 
consideration of dress in general, dress for teachers 
and for children. In the latter case it was suggested 
that while children should be simply and sensibly 
dressed they are often made as self-conscious by not 
being well enough dressed for an occasion as by being 
over-dressed. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

When the discussion turned to the matter of en- 
tertainment, a plea was made for the hospitality of 
the olden times, when a guest always felt sure of a 
hearty welcome, and found a place at the table wait- 
ing for her. The informal visiting should be encour- 
aged. Old-fashioned games and outdoor sports were 
recommended as the best forms of entertainment, 
except conversation, the art of which, it is feared, is 
dying out through lack of cultivation. The giving of 
prizes for progressive games was strongly decried. 

But the real pleasure of visiting lies not in the 
amusement offered, or the refreshment prepared, but 
rather in the hostess’ sincere weleome and evident 
pleasure in her guests’ presence. As was suggested, 
the guest has an obligation to fulfill, as well as the 
hostess—that of entering into the spirit of the occa- 
sion and being ready and eager to enjoy what is of- 
fered. 

Finally, with regard to both of the subjects dis- 
cussed, the opinion seemed to prevail that both are 
matters for individual action, and that each woman 
should have the courage of her convictions, and dress 
and entertain according to the limit of her income, 
and not be guided by the actions of her neighbors, 
whether more fortunate or otherwise. 
tion of the problem seems possible. 

Among those who took part in the discussion were: 
Luey Bancroft, Mary Pyle, of Wilmington; Florence 
H. Tittensor, of Trenton; Anna J. Darlington, of 
Media; Ellen and Margery Pyle, London Grove; 
Cornelia and Anna Coale, Riverton; Alice Hall Pax- 
son, Abby Mary Hall, Hannah Clothier Hull, Anna 
Travilla Speakman, Caroline P. Hadley, of Swarth- 
more; Cora Haviland Carver, Mary Haviland, Mar- 
garet Eves, Henrietta Stewart Smith, Helen Fogg, 
Isabel Chambers, Lydia Griscom. B. 


No other s ylu- 


At the close of the afternoon session supper, which 
had been brought from home, was brought out. The 
young men began to come in and jgined the different 
groups gathered about the lunch boxes. Chocolate 
and coffee was served to all by the committee. 

By eight o’clock a large company had gathered for 
the evening session on “ Living Within the Bounds 
of Your Circumstances.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 





True bravery is shown by performing without wit- 


ness what one might be capable of doing before the 
world.—Rochefoucauld. 
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UNION MEETING AT SWARTHMORE. 

For more than a decade a union Thanksgiving 
meeting has been held at Swarthmore, the Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists and Friends co-operating. The plan 
is to hold the gatherings alternating in the different 
places of worship. Last year the meeting was held 
in the Friends’ Meeting-house, and this year the Pres- 
byterian house of worship was occupied. 

A large number of the citizens of Swarthmore of 
every shade of religious belief were present. After 
short preliminary exercises, the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, Henry E. Jackson, turned the meeting over to the 
congregation, and it was then largely held after the 
manner of a Friends’ meeting, spontaneous remarks 
being made by about ten persons. 

By common consent the gathering was also a me- 
morial to our friend Henry 8. Kent, and many touch- 
ing testimonies were borne to his life and character 
by men of widely different theological views. As a 
good citizen and a man of convictions and heroic 
purpose he was held up as a model by his fellow-citi- 
zens. It was said of him that he was a reformer who 
maintained his position without creating antagonisms, 
thus keeping up a contact of respect and interest with 
those who did not see as he saw. 

The meeting in every respect was ideal in the gen- 
uineness of its united fellowship and in the breadth 
of its recognition of worth regardless of creed and 
church connections. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

No matter how skillfully the time may be arranged 
for holding quarterly meetings in this section of coun- 
try, at least two of them will occur at a time when the 
weather is often given to extreme changes and gen- 
eral disagreeable conditionsfor leaving home to travel, 
especially in northern Illinois. And while speaking 
of these conditions we are also reminded that the 
other two quarterly meetings come at a time when 
our membership here in these farming communities 
are face to face with very busy times either in plant- 
ing or harvesting. Seed time and harvest are readily 
recognized by us all as seasons of the utmost import- 
ance, and it is by no means an easy task to leave one’s 
interests even when the atmosphere is certain to be 
balmy, and travel from fifty to three hundred miles 
away from home to be in attendance at our quarterly 
meetings with that diligence which would seem to 
betoken the old-time interest in the welfare of the 
Society. There is perhaps but one safe rule to fol- 
low in observance of duty in this regard, i. e., from 
one meeting to another, never decide not to go, but 
keep the way open if possible and make the way clear 
if opportunity offers. We like to meet and mingle 
with our friends and receive their help, and if the 
effort is made, the days nor the time will not be 
missed in the degree which appears to be a certainty 
beforehand. In our changeable winter weather it is 
not strange that those who have left many years be- 
hind should hesitate at facing the inclement condi- 
tions which so often prevail at this time. Their faces 


are always welcome, and their services abundantly ' 
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satisfactory in times past. We cannot keep back a 
feeling of disappointment when they have found 
home to be the better place to stay, but we cannot 
censure. 

At this quarterly meeting, held near McNabb, IL., 
Eleventh month 24th, there were no appointed repre- 
sentatives present from any of the four monthly and 
executive meetings composing i 
Creek, within whose limits the quarter is held at this 
time. Members from another monthly meeting were 
present, however, and some others who reside outside 
the Clear Creek neighborhood. The thought may be 
alluded to here properly perhaps that with our busi- 
ness meeting system, the appointment of representa- 
tives does not carry with it any particular obligations 
or much special service beyond what should be ex- 
pected of every member when we come to our meet- 
ings, but one of our older Friends gave voice to the 
belief at this particular meeting that should see 
that those whom we delegate as representatives have 
the way provided, if possible, to get to the place of 
meeting. It certainly would be a source of strength 
and encouragement to have all subordinate meetings 
as well represented as possible at the higher meetings 
so that the help might be mutual and the action uni- 
form and unanimous. 


it, except from Clear 


we 


Karly in the week the days had been stormy and 
threatening, but as the week wore on the days were 
chilly, but not disagreeable. The roads were muddy 
or rough, as it happened to be freezing or thawing, 
but were not bad. It is seldom that the weather is 
so favorable for the meeting as this vear on Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. 

Seventh-day morning, not long after meeting set- 
tled into the quiet, we were reminded of the promise, 
“ Where tweor three are gathered together in my 
name, there will I be in their midst.” We may not 
have the strength in greatest numbers, but we can 
have the strength of the Spirit if we diligently seek 
llim. We were also sighted to the fact that for any 
avocation in life it is considered necessary that there 
be a preparation. When we as Friends come together 
to worship, our custom is in silence to prepare for that 
true worship. ‘True worship itself must indeed pre- 
pare us for our daily labor and increase our useful- 
ness. If from this little company, even, might flow 
the effects of the Spirit, the idea of the true prepara- 
tion might widen and widen until hundreds might 
realize its importance in peace of mind and soul. “ If 
the spirit makes me free, I am free indeed.” This 
Spirit of the Lord is obtainable by all and obtaineth 
a crown that fades not away. The result is worthy 
of our effort and consideration. When we have the 
Spirit of the Lord to guide us, it is our uppermost 
desire to foster virtue, purity and love. When we 
consider for one moment that we are the children of 
the living God unless we be reprobates, it is sufficient 
incentive to give up our second- and third-elass en- 
gagements. We may lack room in our minds to culti- 
vate that which is the most essential to us, i. e., to 
love one another. That which is within us is greater 
than that which has ever been perceived without us. 
Ve have a qualification to care for those things which 
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are nearest and dearest to us. 
truth. We should seek and cultivate the close unity 
with the Father. We get our reward for what we do. 
It is our duty in life to do what the Heavenly Father 
rr quire sofus. <A right action does not end with the 
giver nor vet with the receiver of the act, but every 
such performance of duty must have its wider influ- 
ence. The Christian mind has the privilege of acting 
for the right and the good of mankind either within 
or without an organization, but it is a belief, sup 
ported by facts, that efforts along organized methods 
usually bring better and fuller results. Let us en- 
It is worth 
more to us individually than to any other, but we 
do the into effect the 
highest craving of the soul without benefit to our fel- 


deavor to make each day’s record better. 


cannot right, we cannot carry 
low-traveler, our brother and our neighbor. 

Praver was offered that in our weakness we every 
one humbly turn to the Father in individual supplica- 
tion and be filled with His overflowing Spirit, that 
His love through us may flow out from here through 
us for the benetit of others and an uplift to ourselves 
by spreading that kindness and love which alone can 
make the world better as the individual is better who 
lives in it. 

The routine business of the meeting was transacted 
The attendance was good and the interest 
of those present was manifest. Mary G. Smith, who 
is superintendent of social purity and correct litera- 
ture work in Illinois Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee and also holds a similar position in the 
State W. C. T. U., presented a circular letter pertain- 
ing to the “ Purity of the Press.” The letter was en- 
dorsed and the effort heartily commended, 


as usual. 


which is 
directed against. the evils and abuses in public print. 
We were united in giving this circular our official 
endorsement and also urge individual effort to further 
the suppression of all improper publications and ad- 
vertisements. 

First-day morning rather an unusually good attend- 
ance was observed. The language was quoted, “ If 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” ‘This sentiment 
seems to be an expression in appreciation of the meek 
and lowly; an approval of the weak and seemingly 
meager efforts to help those who are afflicted and 
down-trodden. It takes but a little effort to help lift 
up and encourage and is the clear duty of a brother to 
his fellowman. 

The question, “ What lack I yet?” came to the 
man of great learning and possessions. He was told 
to sell what he had and come to follow the Master. 
There is a yearning, a questioning in every soul, from 
the children up to the older ones, for something which 
still is not satisfied. The question comes in varied 
forms, “ What lack I yet?” The money possessions 
may not be ours to stand in the way, but we may pos- 
sess that something which we place before our God, 
that something which hinders from full duty. There 
are thoughts and desires and passions which well up 
in every human breast at times which may prevent the 
higher Christian attainments. Let us put away the 


} 


Jesus lived out the | hindering things and whenever the light may break, 


bow down to the spirit in repentance. In humble 
duty and a contrite spirit of determination, let us 
raise ourselves from the “ Lo, here’s” and the “ Lo, 
there’s,” and go out and work as instruments of a God 
who is all-loving and all-seeing, omnipotent and omni- 
present. Let our influence go out not only from 
home to home, but from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood, and from land to land. Let us struggle on, ex- 
amine ourselves and seek the truth until the answer 
comes cle arly to the question, and we can surrender 
all else non-essential for what we yet lack. 

A very little on our part is acceptable to God even 
as the giving of a eup of cold water was doing God’s 
own service. That little helps some one, according to 
the plan of the Father. 

The inner sense causes us to realize a satisfaction 
in doing even so very little in the right. Humility is 
the proper beginning, and through the strength and 
power of God within us we may see our little duty 
and do that little now, not for praise nor for vain 
glory, but for peace and joy in the doing our small 
part in a great work. A progression will be noted as 
we are faithful, which will be a comfort to us as our 
minds become enlarged through education. In prac- 
tice may we gain wisdom, and from wisdom get under- 
standing, that our efforts may make for righteousness 
in the world. 

The First-day School Conference was held First- 
day morning. Only two schools have usually been 
held during the late fall and winter months, and we 
were pleased to note that one report spoke of a deter- 
mination to keep up their school as usual during the 
winter months. The younger members of Clear 
Creek School rendered their part of the program in a 
pleasing manner by recitations and song. ‘Their 
efforts were much appreciated. An excellent paper 
on “ How to Get and to Hold ” was forwarded by one 
of our younger members, who teaches a class of little 
ones. Many salient points were contained which were 
worthy of a longer discussion than time allowed. An- 
other subject, “ The Ideal First-day School,” was pre- 
sented, and it was said that one of the first necessities 
of such a school is a live, practical, and energetic su- 
perintendent who is prompt and ready for emergen- 
cies. The teacher should be conscientious, resource- 
ful and spiritually-minded to teach the best lessons 
from the scriptures or from every-day life. “ The 
Bible in the First-day School ” was then opened for 
discussion by a practical short talk by a teacher of the 
public schools who is not a member of Friends, but 
a regular attender of both First-day School and meet- 
ing. The use of the Bible was strongly urged, and 
the fear expressed that we were growing away from 
its use in this age of magazines, daily papers and a 
multitude of readable books. It is all the more neces- 
sarv that the First-day School should teach the Bible 
and thus supply not only good material for study in 
history, example and precept, but to turn the mind 
toward things spiritual for not only the short time of 
an hour on First-day at school, but that there may be 
a chance for more interest in searching Bible truths 
and spiritual helps in week-day study instead of giv- 
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ing all the reading or study time to popular reading 
or exciting daily paper rehearsals. 

First-day evening our friend, Mary G. Smith, held 
a meeting in Tonica, eight miles away, and, although 
the afternoon was very rainy and the evening dark 
and threatening, a very good audience gathered in the 
church to listen to an address on “ Purity.” The audi- 
ence was attentive, and the other church of the village 
adjourned their services to hear her. As Friends we 
are interested in the success of this meeting, although 
it was really held under the care of another organiza- 
tion. We need some energetic field workers who can 
reach the people and who can get results along lines 
and principles for which Friends have ever stood. 
May our efforts never grow less and our interested 
and ready workers not shun the task wherever the 
way can be opened. 

Decatur, Ill. 


CLARENCE MILLs. 





NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Under a clear sky, and with roads in prime condi- 
tion for driving, the Friends of Nottingham Quar- 
terly Meeting gathered in Penn Hill meeting house 
on the 30th of Eleventh month. We were thankful 
for the bright, sunshiny day, and glad to see the 
house well filled, especially the facing seats. 

The impressive silence was broken by Mary Heald 
Way, of Oxford. The following are a few thoughts 
left with us by her: “ Are we making use of this op- 
portunity to turn our thoughts inward, or are we 
waiting for the servants of the Lord to bear testi- 
mony of the truth?” “ Are we rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s?” “ The spoken word has its 
place, but it cannot do it all.” 

Samuel Broomell, of Pennsgrove, likened the So- 
ciety to the great oak trees of the forest. The trunk 
is the society at large; the main limbs are the several 
yearly meetings; while branches are smaller meet- 
ings, and the leaves the individuals. All are depend- 
ent one upon another. If the tree loses its leaves the 
branches wither and die; so it is important that we as 
the “ leaves” should do all in our power to lead ex- 
emplary lives, thus giving the best that is in us to 
support the society at large. “ All life comes from 
within.” 

Man can put together the elements which compose 
the tree, but he cannot create in it that indefinable 
something called life, or the infinite power which God 
alone can give. 

Edward A. Pennock, of London Grove, dwelt upon 
the text, “ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks 
so my soul panteth after Thee, O God.” The first 


requirement on the part of the individual is 
that condition of hunger and thirst after 


righteousness. The spirit of God comes to those 
who hear his call and open the door of their 
hearts. Waters of life are for those who are thirsty, 
the bread which nourishes and supports life is for 
the hungry, and as individuals we must come into 
this receptive condition if we wish to abide in God 
and God in us. 











Edwin Buffington, of Rising Sun, reminded us that 
another year had rolled round, and a few days before 
we had observed our National Thanksgiving Day. 
Do we keep in mind the significance of this holi- 
day? We should recall that family reunions arouse 
brotherly love, bind families into closer ties with each 
other, which uplifts humanity and tends to the bet- 
terment of the world at large. 

William W. Way, of Eastland, called our attention 
to the fact that God is everywhere; we do not have 
to go away off to tind him; he speaks to us to-day 
from within, the same as he did in Jesus’ time. The 
birds in the tree-tops sing praises to him, and all na- 
ture shows the result of his handiwork. 

The business session was interesting and inspiring. 
Several representatives were prevented from attend- 
ing on account of sickness in the family. 

A letter was read from O. Edward Janney in re- 
gard to the monthly meeting’s appointing a commit- 
tee to co-operate with the Executive Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It was dis- 
cussed by Elizabeth B. Passmore and others. The 
representatives were directed to take the matter be- 
fore their respective monthly meetings. 

The matter of appointing a local committee on 
“ Advancement of Friends’ Principles ” was brought 
to the attention of the meeting and ealled forth an 
interesting and instructive discussion. It was advo- 
cated by Belle H. Haines, Edward A. Pennock, Ed- 
win R. Buffington, Charles S. Coates, Montillion 
Brown and others. This matter was brought up asa 
result of a suggestion thrown out at the week-end 
conference held at Rising Sun last month. 

One Friend said: “ This is not a new idea. If the 
Friends had not done proselyting in the beginning 
we would never have had a Society.” 

A local committee understands loeal needs and ean 
do efticient work independent of and in connection 
with the General Conference Committee. 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring 
forward names of Friends to serve on this committee 
at our next quarterly meeting. 


Hartt G. Coates. 








BOOKS AND READINGS. 


Cottages flanked with roses and hollyhocks, ancient 
hedges of yew, dove-cotes and other old-time appur- 
tenances, 


“Happy hamlets crowned in apple-bloom, 
And ivy-muffled churches,” 
glassy ponds, peaceful woodland dells, hay-fields 
where rosy maidens rake the sweet crop, old dairy 
farms, willow-bordered meadows beside tranquil 
streams—the “ home-county ” of Surrey abounds in 
these charms. In the book describing these scenes, 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, with 75 exquisite water- 
color illustrations by Sutton Palmer (“ Surrey ”: 
Maemillan’s), one may ramble in fancy through the 
by-roads of this picturesque southern shire of Eng- 
land. Surrey has many scenes made memorable in 
literary annals—Moor Park, where Sir Wm. Temple, 
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ancestor of the Pennsylvania Temples, dwelt so hap- 
pily among his orchards and gardens; the summer 
home of Tennyson near Haslemere; Wotton, the 
estate of John Evelyn; the stream of Wandle, the 
theme of one of Ruskin’s most beautiful and pathetic 
paragraphs. And farther back Surrey was the scene 
of pilgrimages to Canterbury and of Roman coloniza- 
tion. The remains of her long-time history appear 
abundantly in the pleasant talk and the charming 
picture of this book. 

In “Certain Delightful English Towns” (Har- 
per’s) William Dean Howells writes in a leisurely 
and appreciative way of Oxford, Chester, Plymouth, 
Exeter, Shrewsbury, Bristol and other old towns of 
England. Any one of English descent feels himself 
but coming back to an old home on his first visit to 
the mother-land. His inheritance of history and lit- 
erature, and his ancestral consciousness, all tell him 
that this is the land of his fathers. The volume 
abounds in humor, kindly observation, and a frank 
admiration of England’s incomparable charm. There 
is many a passage like this one: “ The quick transi- 
tion from the present to the past, from the industrial 
to the feudal, and back again as your train flies 
through the smoke of busy towns, and then suddenly 
skirts some nobleman’s park where the herds of fal- 
low deer lie motionless on the borders of the lawn 
sloping up to the stately mansion, is an effect of the 
magic that could nowhere else bring the tenth and 
twentieth centuries so bewilderingly together.” 


The American magazine, long known as Frank 
Leslie's, has passed into new hands, entirely changing 
its character. It is now edited by Ida M. Tarbell, 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker and F. P. 
Dunne (Mr. Dooley). The number for Twelfth 
month contains the first of a series of articles on the 
tariff by Ida M. Tarbell. The story of the begin- 
nings of our protective system is graphically told, and 
the portraits of Justin S. Morrill, John Sherman, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Horace Greeley, Thaddeus Stevens, 
and William Pitt Fessenden, as they looked in the 
early 60’s, are very interesting to those who began 
to read political literature forty or fifty years ago. 
Another noteworthy paper in this issue is “ Out of 
the Heart,” a thoughtful statement by a fair-minded 
Southern woman of what seem to her to be the causes 
of the increasing antagonism between the white and 
colored races in the South. 

The Times Magazine, published at New York, 
which has just come before the public as the suc- 
cessor to the Twentieth Century Home, announces its 
intention to “ stand for fundamental democracy,” and 
to make for itself a place as “ an organ of expression 
for the earnest, intelligent and fearless minds of this 
and other lands.” The December number not only 
gives high promise in this direction, but also in the 
direction of a thoroughly readable periodical. A re- 
markably attractive innovation is the illustration of 
the editorials with sketchy colored pictures which 
catch the spirit of the editorial thought. The editor- 


ials themselves take first place in the magazine, and 
are worth it both for their wholesome substance and 
their pleasing form.—The Public (Chicago). 





MOHONK LAKE. 


(TO A. K. SMILEY.) 


O’er crag and cliff the sunset light is streaming, 
On emerald lake the sunset hues are gleaming 


To shame the opal’s fire. 
To weary hearts, the Lord of Light confessing, 
Come gentle whispers as of peace and blessing, 
To comfort their desire. 
Magician, whe hast wrought this wondrous story— 
This tale in stone—be it thy greatest glory, 
That from thy mountain height 
Hath sped 
Like shaft of living light, the gloom dispelling 
And darkness of the night. 


a challenge, gracious yet compelling 


A challenge unto every land, far-lying, 
From rising sun unto his western dying, 
To cease from war’s uproar, 
To lay aside all bitter hate’s contending 
Till justice, brotherhood and peace descending, 
Shall reign forevermore! 
—Mary Amy Gifford, in The American Friend. 








BIRTHS. 
PANCOAST.—On Tenth month 31st, 1906, at Upper Mont- 


clair, N. J., to Edwin A. and Bertha W. Pancoast, a son, who 
is named John Philip. 


SAURMAN.—On Eleventh month 10th, 1906, at their home 
in Oakland, Cal., to Atlee B. and Mary L. Walton Saurman, 
twins, who are named Dudley Smith, and Doris Saurman. 


SPICER.—At Cheltenham, Montgomery County, Pa., on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1906, to Margaret Jones and R. Barclay 
Spicer, a son. 


DEATHS 

DOWNING.—On Twelfth month Ist, 1906, at his home in 
Philadelphia, Richard H. Downing, in his 82d year. He was a 
man of strict integrity and sound judgment, and his advice was 
valued by persons in all walks of life. His generous nature 
and genial and cordial manners made him greatly beloved by 
a large circle of friends, and he will be greatly missed from 
the hospitable home where he and his wife have lived together 
nearly sixty years. 


HANNUM.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, 
Pa., on Twelfth month Ist, 1906, Enoch S. Hannum, in the 83d 
year of his age. Interment at Doe Run Friends’ Ground. 


HARRY.—William Griffith Harry, son of Lewis and Maria 
(Griffith) Harry, was born in Lewisburg, Pa., Ninth month 2d, 
1823, and died at his home in Conway, Kan., Eleventh month 
7th, 1906. His death was very sudden. He was quietly con- 
versing with an acquaintance on ordinary matters, when he 
turned away, sat down, reclining gently against a support, and 
in two minutes had breathed his life away. 

He had a birthright membership in the Society of Friends, 
and always advocated Friends’ principles. His ancestors on 
both sides were Friends since the days of William Penn. 

His grandfather, Jesse Harry, of York, Pa., was once im- 
prisoned because, being a Friend, he refused doing military 
duty. 

William Harry married Harriet Jane Devore, Eleventh month 
19th, 1845, who died Sixth month 13th, 1850. Third month 
27th, 1851, he married Eliza Jane Reid, daughter of John Reid, 
an English friend. This wife died Twelfth month 15th, 1899. 

During the Civil War he lived at Rockwood, Ill. He, his 
wife, and son were very active in assisting fugitive slaves who 
came across the Mississippi River in quest of liberty. His 


house was one of the stations on the Underground Railroad at 
that place. 
father. 


He was thus following the example set by his 
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The last two months of his life he spent in visiting friends 
in St. Louis and vicinity. The visit had been one of great 
pleasure to him, living his active life over in recollection. He 
returned home to live but one short week. 

Allowing full religious liberty to every one, he claimed it 
for himself. With full belief in the infinite wisdom and good- 
ness of God, he did not question the belief of others, but was 
full of faith in that wisdom which will overlook the short- 
comings of human knowledge. 

He is survived by his daughter, Annie M. Harry Hall, of 
Crystal City, Mo., and his sons, William D. and Charles F. 
Harry, of Conway, Kan. 

HIBBARD.—In Willistown, Pa., on Eleventh 
1906, Preston Hibbard, in his 79th year. 
listown Friends’ Burying Ground. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Eleventh month 2d, 1906, Priscilla M. Lip- 
pincott, in the home of her son-in-law, John Sithens, near 
Swedesboro, N. J. She was in her 80th year, and was an ap- 
proved minister of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. She was ever 
faithful in the performance of what she felt to be her duty. 


month 30th, 
Interment at Wil- 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Friends’ University, at Wichita, Kan., is making a strenuous 
effort to raise an endowment fund of fifty thousand dollars. 
The following subscriptions have already been made, on con- 
dition that the full fifty thousand be secured before the first 
of Third month: 
Andrew Carnegie $25,000.00 
A Friend in Kansas 8,315.00 
The same Friend, a farm 2,500.00 
Citizens of Wichita 1,400.00 
Other Friends 4,550.00 
Other subscriptions 300.00 


$42,065.00 
They still lack about $8,000, and it is hoped that Friends 
will generously come to their help—The American Friend. 


Johann Marcussen, of Denmark, was with Friends in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from the 6th to the 12th inst. He attended the 
mid-week meeting on the 8th, and the First-day morning meet- 
ing on the 11th. On both occasions he had free service most 
acceptably to Friends. Feeling that there was no very ready 
opening for service there at present among his countrymen, he 
returned to lowa.—The American Friend, 


The Friends of Huntington, Ind., are again holding meetings 
on First-day; in the afternoon, every two weeks, at the homes 
of Friends. As has been mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER be- 
fore, a literary program is given, after which the Friends min- 
gle socially. Two weeks ago the meeting was held at the home 
of Michael Moore. The attendance was good and a good pro- 
gram was given. Last First-day the Friends met at the home 
of Mary and Lizzie Moore. Most of the Friends were nresent, 
and the meeting was interesting and beneficial. Several excel- 
lent articles were read, some of the subjects being, “ How to be 
a Christian,” “ Nearness to God,” “ Preparation for Old Age,” 
“True Success ” and “Ideals.” These articles were then dis- 
eussed by different Friends, after which the rest of the after- 
noon was spent socially. The Friends seem much interested 
in these meetings, and feel that much good is being derived 
from them. E. R. M. 


From a neighboring State: “We go to the other branch 
Friends’ meeting now, for the ‘orthodox’ here is too disquiet- 
ing for us.”—The Friend (Philadelphia). 

Emily Wilbur desires us to remind our readers that there 
are some aged and infirm persons under the care of Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild who ought to be remembered at Christ- 
mas time. 


There are now two North Carolina Yearly Meetings. The 
Friend (Philadelphia) gives an account of the recent session 
of the conservative body which has met separately only in the 


last year or two. It convened on the 3d of Eleventh 
month, “in the town of Woodland, N. C., in accordance with 
the custom of consistent Friends from the rise of the 
Society to the present time, in a weighty season of silent 
worship. The owning and uniting influence of our Father 
in Heaven crowned all our assemblies. There were 
with us visiting Friends from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
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Indiana and Iowa. In our meetings for worship there was 
much liberty in preaching the Gospel by the visiting ministers, 
and, also, by our home ministers. 

“The presence and counsel of our aged father in Israel, 
Lloyd Balderston, of Colora, Md., was indeed very encouraging 
to us, considering his advanced age, of nearly eighty-nine 
years. Very excellent epistles from the yearly meetings with 
which we correspond [including presumably the conservative 
or Wilburite Yearly Meetings of New England, Canada, Ohio 
(Barnesville), Iowa, Kansas] were received, and read to our 
comfort and enjoyment. 

“The business of the yearly meeting throughout its various 
sittings was conducted in perfect harmony. The sessions for 
business each day were preceded by a season for worship with 
open shutters, and a public meeting for worship on Fifth-day, 
the 8th, closed all the sittings of the yearly meeting. 

“Our own members have felt, and the visiting Friends have 
expressed, that the yearly meeting has been very satisfactory 
and edifying to the body of Christ, realizing that all our meet- 
ings were, in a large measure, held in the power of God. If 
nothing happens to prevent, the meeting will convene next 
year at the same time and place.” 


All Friends in any way associated with Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Meeting or First-day School are invited to join 
in filling barrels to be sent before Christmas to the Laing 
School, at Mt. Pleasant, S. C. Almost anything, in any way 
useful, that can be packed in a barrel and sent by freight, is 
acceptable. The only exception is books, which are heavy to 
pack, and it is better for those interested in the library to 
send money, so that the books most needed may be purchased. 
Things will be called for, and should be ready by the early 
part of the coming week (Twelfth month 12th), if left at any 
of the following addresses: Wm. Emley, 1529 Girard Avenue; 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 1728 Girard Avenue; Anna Bean, 1729 
North Nineteenth Street; Cassandra Carr, 1715 North Nine- 
teenth Street; J. Leedom Worrell, 1426 Bouvier Street; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 North Eighteenth Street; A. B. and 
L. C. Conard, 4406 Sansom Street; Eliza Buzby, 1431 North 
Eighteenth Street, or at the meeting house, Seventeenth and 
Girard Avenue, in care of Roland Roberts. 

The First-day School of Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, will 
hold the annual Christmas entertainment on Fifth-day, the 
27th, at the meeting house. 

At Frankford, Philadelphia, the circular meeting held regu- 
larly four times a year will be held next First-day, the 9th, 
at 3.30 p.m., in the old meeting house at Unity and Waln 
Street; reache® by Fifth and Sixth Street trolley, or by train 
from Reading Terminal or from Broad Street. 

A Friend, earnest and active in the councils and work of 
the Society, an elder in one of our largest meetings, writes us: 
“Accept my congratulations on the testimony the INTELLIGEN- 
cER is bearing for plain language. On page 718 I see ‘to be 
held on December Ist.’ The wayfaring man, though a fool, 
can understand that, while ‘Twelfth month’ would require a 
mental effort in translation, that truly plain language does 
not.” 

The next meeting of the Plymouth Meeting Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held on First-day afternoon, the 9th of Twelfth 
month, in the Plymouth Meeting House, at 3.00 p.m. Susan J. 
Sheppard will open the meeting with a Bible reading. An in- 
teresting and instructive topic, “ How the Bible Came Down to 
Us,” will be presented by Eleanor Wood, of Philadelphia. All 
interested Friends are invited to attend. I 


A destructive fire occurred on the farm of the late David 
W. Branson, near Clear Va., now owned by Ann B. 
Branson, and managed by her son William. The barn and near 
ly all of the out-buildings were destroyed on Seventh-day af 
ternoon, the Ist inst. The fire was caused by a passing traction 
engine drawing a hay bale. The wind was very high. and the 
owner of the machine was using wood to keep up steam, and 
was no doubt guilty of almost criminal carelessness. The loss 
sustained will amount to several thousand dollars, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. The buildings destroyed were the barn, 
carriage house, two corn houses, wood house, ice house, and hog 
house. Several hundred bushels of wheat were in the granary, 
and both corn houses were nearly full. <A large lot of hay and 
straw were also destroyed. No live stock was burned. The 
loss is especially unfortunate just at the beginning of winter. 
By the most heroic efforts of a large number of men who quick- 
ly congregated the dwelling house was saved, although it was 
on fire in several places. J. W. B. 


Brook, 
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THE CHRISTIANA CONFERENCE. 


The program of the Week-End Conference, to be held at 
Christiana on Seventh-day, the 8th inst., with E. G. Broomell 
as chairman, is as follows: 

Morning session at 10 o’clock. Papers, “What Our Meet- 
ings Most Need,” by Estelle Brinton and Abigail Jackson. 
General discussion. Referred question, “ Why Am I a Friend ? ” 
Jesse Jackson and Norman Maule. General discussion. 

Afternoon session at two o’clock. Papers by Mary L. Whit- 
son, Arthur M. Dewees, Robert Pyle, and a Friend from Lan- 

caster. General Discussion. 

Evening session at 7.30. Paper, “Every-day and Applied 
Religion,” by Clinton Arnold. Address, Henry W. Wilbur, 
“ Present-day Quakerism.” 

Dinner and supper will be served in the basement of the 
meeting house. 


CONCERNING “SCATTERED SEEDS.” 


We are sometimes asked why Scattered Seeds costs more in 
proportion than some of the Sunday School papers. The an- 
swer to this is that none of these papers for children are self- 
sustaining, and where they are furnished at a nominal price it 


is because money has been raised in some way 


other than 


through the subscribers to pay for their publication. 

Scattered Seeds has no endowment fund. When the lesson 
pages were added to the paper the Committee on Education 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting agreed to pay $400 a year for 
the extra expense, but this does not fully pay for the printing 
of the extra pages. Aside from this, our paper has nothing 
to depend upon except the money received for subscriptions. 
Within the last three years the price of paper and printing has 
materially advanced, and this year the average cost of print- 
ing and mailing alone was 28 cents for each subscriber. In 
addition to this money must be paid for cuts and also to the 
editor, the business manager, and to some of the contributors. 
though with all of these the work is largely a labor of love. 
Our subscribers will therefore understand why we 
obliged to raise the subscription price 
order to make 


have been 
(see cover of paper) in 
ends meet 

Our readers will be glad to know that although the editor, 
Lydia H. Hall, is confined to her room, she is gradually grow- 
ing stronger, and is able, with the help of her daughters, to 
continue editing the paper to which she has given her 
efforts for so many vears. We believe Scattered 
1907 will be as full of good things as usual, 
will have more 


best 
Seeds tor 
and we hope it 
In neighborhoods 
would be a real mis- 
in and helpful little paper in other 
a number of elderly Friends with 
large clubs, and we hope there will 


subseribers than ever before. 
where there are no Friends’ children it 
sionarv put this cl 
homes. there are 


work te 

\lready 
young hearts who send us 
soon be many more. 

The lessons next year for home and First-day school will be 
for children a little older than the lessons this vear. Each 
number will contain a lesson on the life and writings of Whit- 
tier, interesting incidents in the life of some prominent Friend, 
and two Bible lessons. Any teacher desiring to use the excel- 

ns that appeared this year may have the papers for 
the vear for 25 cents. 


le nt less¢ 


Sometimes the label pasted on the wrapper is rubbed off, 
and then the paper goes astray. 


or sch 


If there are any 
ools who have not received all of the papers due then 
postal card will bring the missing numbers. 


individuals 
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ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PEACE 
SARY. 

\ cordial invitation is extende 
versary 


ANNIVER- 


) attend the fortieth anni- 
and Donation Day of the Pennsylvania Peace Society 
(a branch of the Universal Peace Union) at the Young Friends’ 
Association Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Twelfth month (December) 12th, 1906, Fourth-day 
(Wednesday), at 2.30 o’clock p.m. and 7.45 o’clock p.m., in 
auditorium. Supper in the Young Friends’ Association dining- 
room at 5.30 to 6.15 o’clock; price, 25 cents. Opening of dona- 
tion envelopes and peace sentiments, 6.30 to 7.30 o'clock. 
Realizing the desire and the demand for peace we want to 
do our part to present the means whereby it can be secured. 
While there is evidently a marked advance in international re- 
lations, the advocates of that peace that is assured by pacific 
conditions find themselves breasting an immense number of 
obstacles and difficulties that must be removed and _ sur- 


mounted. There are animosities to be overcome, wrongs to be 
righted, human life to be held inalienable, justice and liberty 
to be vouchsafed to all, and the sacred principles of the Higher 
Power to be recognized in deed as well as in word. 

We therefore invite all friends of reform and of peace to our 
meetings, and solicit their membership and their donations. 
This great work cannot be accomplished without substantial 
co-operation and financial aid. 

Donations can be sent to the treasurer, Charles P. Hastings, 
1305 Arch Street, Room 15, Philadelphia. 

WILIIAM N. ASHMAN, President. 


THE PROGRAM, 


At 2.30 p.m.: Opening address, Hon. William N, Ashman, 
president; letters and annual report, Arabella Carter, secre- 
tary; election of oflicers for 1906; convictions, and address 
thereon, Alfred H. Love, vice-president; address, “A Review of 
the History of American Diplomacy,” Rev. Scott F. Hershey, 
LL.D., Wooster, O.; address, “ Man’s Paramount Duty,’ Wm. 
L. Jones, Jr., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

At 5.30: Supper. 

At 6.30 to 7.30: Informal gathering in auditorium. Dona- 
tion envelopes opened and announced, and contributions re- 
ceived. Peace sentiments and brief remarks by all friends of 
peace invited and desired. 

At 7.45 p.m.: Music; address, “ The Need of an Anti-Navy 
League,” Oswald Garrison Villard (grandson of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison), assistant editor New York Evening Post; music; 
address, “ Education and Peace,” Franklin Spencer Edmonds; 
music; closing remarks, Henry W. Wilbur. 

The peace rooms and library, 1305 Arch Street, Suite 15, are 
freely open daily, where peace literature can be obtained. 

Peacemaker and Court of Arbitration, organ of the Univer- 
sal Peace Union, published monthly; terms, $1.00 per year. 
Membership in Universal Peace Union includes magazine; 
$25.00 entitles to life membership with journal and all bene- 
fits. Annual membership in Pennsylvania Peace Society, 25 


cents; life membership, $1.00. 


ARABELLA CARTER, Business Manager. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The regular college work was resumed last Second-day morn- 
ing, after the few days of Thanksgiving recess. About thirty 
students, whose homes are at a distance, remained at the col- 
lege during the holidays. 

The managers of Swarthmore held a meeting here on last 
Second-day, and one in Philadelphia on Third-day. The stock- 
holders also held their regular Philadelphia on 
Fifth-day. 

On Fifth-day of this week was held the annual declama- 
tion contest for the Andrew C. Pearson prizes. Seven students 

chesen for excelleney in the English and Public Speaking De- 
partments—took part, and amounts of thirty-five and fifteen 
dollars were awarded respectively to the winners of first and 
second places. 

The regular meeting of the Athletic Association was post- 
poned from its regular time until next Second-day evening, on 
account of some changes in the management of the football 
teams, contemplated by the Athletic Council. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting last 
First-day evening, and was quite fully attended, considering 
the absence of most of the students from college. Dr. Hull 
continued his lectures on “ The History of Quakerism,” and de- 
livered the third regular number of the course. 
from the “Svllabus ” follows: 


meeting in 


The outline 


Lecture III. 


THE FORERUNNERS OF QUAKERISM. 


1. “ The Protestant Sects on the Continent.” 
a. The Lutherans. 
b. The Zwinglians. 
ce. The Calvinists. 
d. The Schwenkfeldians. 
e. The Anabaptist 3. 
t. The Mennonites. 
‘The Protestant Sects in England.” 
a. The Anglicans and Presbyterians. 
b. The Agnostics and Atheists. 
ce. The Antinomians. 
d. The Antisabbatarians. 
e. The Antiscripturists. 
f. The Arminians. 
g. The Brownists or Separatists. 
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h. The Independents and Congregationalists. 
i. The Baptists. 

j. The Boehmenists. 

h. The Erastians. 

l. The Familists. 

m. The Millenarians and Fifth Monarchists. 
. The Muggletonians. 

. The Ranters or Seekers. 

. The Seventh-day Baptists. 

. The Soul-sleepers. 

. The Unitarians: 
s. The Quakers. 


Arians and Socinians. 


REFERENCES FOR LECTURE III. 

Jessopp, “ The Coming of the Friars,” Essay VIL (The Mug- 
gletonians ). 

Burrage, “ The True Story of Robert Browne.” 

Bigg, “ Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History.” 

Hind, “ Making of England ” (Puritans on the Continent). 

Gooch, “ Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century.” 

Shaw, “A History of the English Church, 1640-1660.” (2 
vols. ) 

Wakeman, “ The Church and the Puritans.” 

Fuller, “ Church History of Britain.” (3 vols.) 

Neal, “ History of the Puritans.” (3 vols.) 

Hunt, “ History of Religious Thought in England.” (3 vols.) 

Stoughton, “ Religion in England.” (Vols. i and ii.) 

Tulloch, “ Rational Theology in the Seventeenth Century.” 
(Vol. i.) 

Campbell, “ The Puritan in Holland, England and America.” 
{2 vols.) 

Masson, “ Life and Times of John Milton.” (6 vols.) 

Edwards, “ Gangrena. 

Barclay, “ Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Com- 
monwealth.” 


Dexter, “ The England and Holland of the Pilgrims.’ 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE. 
A pleasant evening given by the faculty and students of 
Martin Academy to the trustees and patrons was among the 
social features here yesterday. The bright with 
lights and filled by a good company of parents of the pupils 
and others interested in the progress of the institution. Prin- 
cipal Percival Norris, with his assistant teachers, Misses Emily 
Walter and Ruth Richards, received the visitors 
literary program diversified the entertainment. Little Helen 
Chalfant, daughter of Mrs. Jennie H. Chalfant, of this bor- 
ough, made a pretty introductory speech, and Principal Norris 
talked upon the necessity of co-operation of teachers and par- 
ent in intellectual work and praised the character of the school 
over which he presided. Morris Michener, of East Marlborough, 
read President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving proclamation; Lydia 
Martin followed with a recitation upon “ The First Thanksgiv 
ing.” and Miss Marshall also upon the subject of the national 
holiday. Light refreshments were served previous to the 
evening’s adieu. Among the people present were noted: 
Thompson Richards and wife, Josiah Lamborn and wife, James 
Alexander and wife, Edward Passmore and wife, Hadley Martin 
and wife, Martha Tussey, Miss Anna Mary Martin (West 
Chester), Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Eastburn, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Scarlett, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Walton, Mr. and Mrs. Sharpless 
Lewis, Mrs. Deborah Thompson, Mrs. Hannah Stubbs, Mrs. 
Sarah Chalfant, Mrs. Jennie H. Chalfant, John M. Chalfant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gawthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Pen- 
nock, Miss Margaret Pennock, Mrs. John Robinson, Miss Myra 
Robinson, Mrs. Sharpless Walter, Mrs. Elma M. Preston, Miss 
Lydia C. Skelton, Mr. and Mrs. John Farron, Dr. 
Moore.— West Chester Local News. 


school was 


and a brief 


Rebecca 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Anna Vaughan, Eleventh 
month llth, 1906. The meeting was opened by the reading 
of the 26th chapter of Acts. Lesson XIX was read by Alice 
Lewis. Mary Marotz answered the question, “ Which leads 
the more surely to truth, the immediacy that disturbs or the 
immediacy that lulls into peace ?” She said that there is a 
great difference in people, some need to be disturbed, as Paul 
was, in order to be led into truth. The spirit which leads to 
action is what most people need. Others may be led to truth 
by the ways of peace and quiet. 

Anna Vaughan said that the people who need to be disturbed 
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are those who have hitherto had no spiritual life. 
ual experience leads to peace. 

Pearl Rall said that some have to wrestle with themselves 
to come to the ground which others come to easily. 

Mary Yeo answered the question, “What are the limita- 
tions of an historic faith, and does it admit the necessity of 
immediate revelation ?” She took the view that historic faith 
excludes the thought of immediate revelation. 

Frances Walter said that historic faith is handed down from 
generation to generation, which prevents growth. 

It was decided that the discussion of our work for the win- 
ter and of our contribution to some philanthropy be postponed 
until the next meeting. Sentiments were given, and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


The spirit- 


Mary S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Eleventh month 12th, 1906. The 
subject for the evening, “ Friends’ Attitude, Past and Present, 
Toward Music,” was introduced by Charles Paxson, of Swarth- 
more. His interesting paper, which is to be printed in the 
INTELLIGENCER, showed that Friends of earlier days loved 
musie when it was pure and good and wholesome, but because 
its use was so generally impure and harmful, they disapproved 
of it, and set down their dis ipproval in the Rules of Discipline. 
But Friends of to-day are beginning to realize that good music 
in the proper time and place helps and strengthens, and they 
are encouraging its use in the home. After a very interesting 
discussion the literary part of the program was ended. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in a social way with music 


and refreshments. HELEN N. EMLEY, Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Friends’ Association of 
held its regular meeting on Eleventh month 7th. It seemed 
most desirable to change in the time of holding the 
meetings, and it was decided to meet on the first Fifth-day of 
each month at 8 o’clock. The meeting in the Twelfth month 
to be at the house of some Friend, and that of each alternate 
meeting to be at the meeting house. 

An adjourned meeting was held on the evening of Eleventh 
month 15th. for which the first lesson on “American Race Prob- 
lems” had been prepared. Much of the material for this les- 
son is to be found in the “ History of Mankind,” by F. Ratzel. 
The Friends’ Association of Plainfield is greatly favored in 
having access to a free circulating library, upon the shelves of 
which may be found more than half the number of bo« 
for reference jn this course of study. 


Plainfield 


make a 


ks given 


Cc. S. R., Cor. See. 


Cuester. Pa.—The Friends’ Association was held on 
dav evening, Eleventh month 9th, in the meeting house. 
meeting was called to order by the 
After a time of silence the meeting was opened with scripture 
reading by Sarah B. Fliteraft. The regular business of the 
meeting v transacted. An invitation to visit Wilmington 
Friends’ Association on Eleventh month 24th was accepted. 
The Friend appointed to have a paper was absent, so that part 
of the program was omitted. Alice B. excel- 
lent paper on current touching on topics of interest 
concerning Friends, which called forth much comment and dis- 
cussion. She alluded to our aged Friend, Isaac Mather, who 
has just celebrated his 100th birthday, who is still wonderfully 
blessed with all his faculties and apparently good health. 

By invitation, Lillian Hewes recited “ That Old Sweetheart 
of Mine.” which was much enjoyed by all. After a period of 
silence the meeting closed. 


Sixth- 
The 
president, Osear Stevenson. 


was 


Stevenson had an 


events, 


AnNA M. Woop, Corresponding Secretary. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the Cornwall Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Isaac M. Cocks on First- 
day afternon, Eleventh month 18th, 1906. Chairman Wm. 
B. Cocks opened the meeting by reading the 23d Psalm. _ 

The following program was rendered: Selection, “ Living in 
the Spirit,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond, was read by Mary B. 
Cocks; poem, “Our Dependence on God,” read by Isaac M. 
Cocks; reading from Journal of George Fox; reading, a selection 
from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, by Charles C. Cocks; “ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest ” was read by Wm. B. Cocks, at the 
request of Martha Cocks Willetts. 

The next meeting will be held at the Seaman homestead, 
Twelfth month 16th, 1906, at 3 p.m. 


Grtgert T. Cocks, Secretary. 
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LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the Club House, Eleventh | 
month 16th, 1906. There were a great many present to hear 
Dr. Holmes, of Swarthmore, on the “Home Life of Jesus.” 

William H. Ivins and Wilhelmina Ivins, also Anna R. Paxson 
were appointed as delegates to attend the autumn meeting of | 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations, to be held at 
Norristown. Rachel A. Child and Helen G. Row are the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the General 
from the Langhorne Association. 

Ruth Wildman then gave a very pretty reading entitled, 
“Teaching Housework,” followed by Headley White, reading 
the pathetic story of “ Poor Little Jim.” Emma M. Hogeland 
closed the exercises with a piano solo. After a brief period 
of silence the meeting was adjourned to meet Twelfth month 
2\1st. Marion H. LonesuHore, Secretary. 


Sorosis 


Conference | 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 


at the home of Dr. Charles L. Dey, Eleventh month 17th, 1906. | 


The number of members present was nineteen. The follow- 


ing were appointed delegates to attend the General Conference | 


of Friends’ Associations at Norristown, Pa.; Thomas §S. Gibbs, 
Martha E. Gibbs, Hannah W. Black, Mary A. Harvey and Wm. 
A. N. Black. 

The reply to secretary’s letter to Ellis W. Bacon concerning 
lecture was read; 


the meeting thought best to correspond again 
with Ellis W. 


Bacon, which was done. 

The Nominative Committee met and reported the following 
names: President, Wm. A. N. Black; vice-president, G. Frank 
Harvey; Mary A. Harvey, treasurer, Thomas A. 
Bunting. Executive Committee: Susan H. Troth, Hannah W. 
Black, Howard Rogers, Anna C. Scott and Robert Taylor. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted by Wm. A. N. Black, 


secretary, 


The Executive Committee met and arranged the following 
program for next meeting: Poet for evening study, Thackeray; 
reading from conference, Anna C, Scott; biography, Rebecca 
E. Bunting; current topics, Susan H. Troth; recitation, Helen 


S. Dey and Edith S. Gibbs; readings, Elsie T. Biddle and 
Chester A. Middleton. 
The literary exercises were opened by Mabelle E. Harvey, 


giving interesting current topics. 


Mary A. Harvey read a very 
pretty selection. 


Dorothy W. Deacon recited a piece called 
“November.” “The Angels’ Whisper” was read by Hannah 
W. Black. Sarah A. Biddle read “ The Religion of John Green- 
leaf Whittier,” written by Charles Burleigh Galbreath. 
Adjourned to meet ‘Twelfth month 22d, 1906, at the home 
of Thomas 8S. Gibbs. 
S. ANNA BIDDLE, Secretary. 
Newtown, Pa.—The Newtown Junior Friends’ Association 
met the afternoon of Twelfth month 2d, in the meeting house. 
The subjects before the meeting were: “American Geographical 
Conditions ” and “The Development of Negro Slavery.” The 
first subject was discussed by Russell Richardson, who, with 
the aid of a chart described the contour, climate and geologi- 
cal divisions of the southern part of the United States, show- 
ing the relations between the physical features and the crops. 
| With these facts in mind, Mary Wilson traced the development 
of slavery before the Revolution. As a natural result of the 
agricultural and economic conditions of the country, slavery 
was bound to die out in the North and flourish in the South. 
Following this paper was a general discussion of the devel- 
} opment of the cotton industry, and its relation to slavery after 
the Revolution. The invention of the cotton gin opened great 
possibilities for the profitable raising of cotton, and in this in- 
direct way helped largely to establish slavery in the South. 
The meeting closed with a few moments of silence. 





who reported a balance of $5.49. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


Guild,” 151 
[In sending in notices for the Calendar Furth 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 8th 


must be in not later than Third-day 


Mt. Holly, 
morning. | . 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. 


Ist mo. 8th (7 


| 
the 
Philadelphia. 
12th mo. 


12th mo. 8th (7th-day).—“‘A Day at 


N. J., at 10.30 a.m. 
dial invitation is extended. 


Conference in Sadsbury Meeting House, 


MARGARETTA PACKER, Secretary. 





12th mo. 9th (lst-day).—A circular 
meeting at London Grove, Pa., at 2 p.m., 
under care of a committee of the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 


er notice later. 


(7th¢day ).—Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at 


12th mo. 10th (2d-day). Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, in 
the auditorium, at 8 p.m. “Is Lying 
Ever Justifiable in Business, in Social 
Life, in Practice of the Professions, in the 
Home, in School?” General discussion 


| 

| 

Fairmount — 
A cor- | 

' 


th-day )—Week-End | 


Germantown, 10.30 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown 


a.m.; First-day 


Avenue and Cam- 


p-m. 


12th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Race Street 


(Continued on page iii.) 





Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; nrg ~ or Pg under joint care with | introduced by several young Friends. 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. _* ” | 12th mo. 12th (4th-day).—Annual 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- meeting (fortieth anniversary) Penn- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School at 10 12th mo. 8th (lst-day).—New York | sylvania Peace Society in Young Friends’ 
a.m. Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn, Scher- Association Auditorium, 140 North Fif- 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. merhorn Street Meeting House, at 2.30 | teenth Street, Philadelphia. 
| 


bria Street, 3.30 


p-m.; 
School at 2.30 p.m. 


First-day 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J. 


Conference Class, at 11.45 a.m “Amos,” 


by Eleanor Wood. 


12th mo. 9th (1st-day).—Plymouth 
Meeting Friends’ Association, at 3 p.m., 
at the meeting house. Eleanor D. Wood 
will speak on “How the Bible 
Down to Us.” 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 12th mo. 9th (1lst-day).—Junior Con- 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- | ference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 | at 9.45 a.m. “Life of Jesus: The Dis- 
p-m. ) | course with Nicodemus.” “The Mean- 

: : ing of Second Birth or Conversion.” 

New York City. _ y , erg . 

- ca . ‘The Value of Belief in the Religious 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd | Life.” 

Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue, at 1] a.m. 12th mo, 9th (lst-day).—At Frank- 
Brooklyn. ford, Philadelphia, in the old meeting 
; . house at Unity and Waln Streets, the 
Schermerhorn Street (between _ ano . ; 


Smith 


Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 
Washington City.— 


1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 


circular meeting, at 3.30 p.m. 


12th 9th 
Young Friends’ 


mo. (1st-day ).—Brooklyn 
Association, at the meet- 


ing house, 110 Schermerhorn Street, at 8 


Chicago.— | p.m. “Great World Movements and 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., | Their Enduring Influences—Movement 
near Wabash Ave.), at 10.45 a.m. | for Higher Education,” by George A. 
First-day School, at 11.30 a.m. ! 


Walton, of Columbia University. 


| 
: 
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Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





